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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents an inner-city^p elementary teacher 
education program which focused upon a) the acquisition of teaching 
tiechniques and skills in the urban learning setting^ b) the learning 
of theory together with reinforced practice in functional field 
experiences, c) the reinforcement of principles of child growth and 
development through direct contact with the children, d) the 
deyelppment of procedures for individualized instruction and 
diagnostic teaching, and e) the encouragement of continuous 
evaluation* The time sequence for the first semester (16 weeks) is 
given along with prerequisites for the 10 -week student teaching 
program* The program is further explained in case studies from Eruce, 
Seatdn, and Truesdell elementary schools, Washington, D*C* A copy of 
the budget is presented along with evaluation procedures* Copies of 
the following data forms are included together with definitions of 
terms and evaluation standards: the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory, used to check preservice attitudes; teacher/student 
observation techniques; and a Micro-Teaching Check List. 
Contributions of the program to the improvement of teacher education 
are discussed, with emphasis on the direct, urban teaching 
experience. (£RB) 
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summary op the pr0grai4 
urbAw on-site teacher education preparation 

Level I> Education 391 (Three Sections — C^ F5 G) - Spring Semester 

This program involves the teaching of methods in an elementary school 
setting; it is thus action oriented, making maximum use of direct experiences 
with children. It is built upon the concept of utilizing the practicing 
teachers as methodologists, and experiences in the inner city schools as part 
of the program. 

A spacious room in a selected school is used as a teaching center. Here, 
instruction involves the educational significances of concepts and principles 
related to learning and how it takes place; human development and developmental 
tasks; the problems of the school which are symptomatics of the broader pro- 
blems of society; planning instruction and research. 

Special methods -in language arts^ general methods of teaching science, 
math, and social studies are emphasized with a team of instructors who work 
directly withthe College coordinators and their students. 

The College. students are thus able to work on a particular concept or 
skill or performance criterion. 

Emphasis is placed upon the development of prospective teachers in deal- 
ing realistically, with the problems facing the present generation as v/ell as 
upon up-grading the quality of instruction in schools serving particularly 
"the disadvantaged. " 

Directed observation as well as frequent direct experiences in the ele- 
mentary school classrooms relate specifically to the principles and techniques 
being taught in the methods courses. In keeping -i-ath this concept, each stu- 
dent is assigned to an individual class and teacher for definite periods of 



observation and participation throughout .the semester." 

This innovative Lection permits students who are ready to begin the 
elementary professional sequence to have direct and meaningful contacts with 
pupils in an urban setting throughout their programs. 
Level II, Education 392 - Second Semester in Teaching Centers 

This course reinforces and extends the general methods* offerings of 
Education 391 • The use of an elementary school as a teaching center is con- 
tinued. Maximum use is made of the off-campus setting; availability of 
children, access to classrooms, school and community resources. 

Emphasis is placed on long-range planning, deyeloping techniques for 
meeting individual pupil needs,, increasing proficiency in technical teaching 
skills, and teaching mathematics. 

Opportunities are provided for intensive classroom participation on 
both the primary and intermediate levels. 



Tliffi SEQUENCE URBAN ON-SITE TEACHER EDUCATION PREPARATION 



Level I - Education 391 (First Semester - l6 Weeks) 



7 Weeks 
Teaching Center 



k Weeks 
teaching Center 



1 Week 
Teaching; Center 



Coordinators 

General Methods 

Methods in Social Studies 

Team 

Special Methods — 
i^e». Language Arts 
Science 

Unifying Theory 
and Practices 

3 Weeks 

Expanding practicial 
assignraents in the 
Teaching Centers 

Coordinators Visit 



Practical assignments 
in assigned classrooms 
at the Teaching Center 
Observation and Pre- 
scribed Performances 

Coordinators visit 



Feedback and assess- 
ment of classroom 
experiences i-zith 
coordinator 



1 Week 

Refinement and assessment 

of first semester experiences 

in C and C Experimental 



Level II - Education 392-rChild and Curriculum (Second Semester in Teaching 
Center) 

Experimental C and C — Time Sequence 
h Weeks 



Teaching Center 
Refining GeneroJ. Methods 

and Practices ;and 
Math Methods 

8 Weeks 



Field Experiences 

Observation and Participation 

Primary and Intermediate Level 

Public Schools of the District of Columbia 



3 vveeks 
ling Cent 

Monday and "Tuesday (all day) and Math Methods 

1 y?eek 
Final Assessments 
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Level HI. Education k31 - Student Teaching in the Elementary School 

Students having successfully completed "The C!hild and Curriculian, " 
Education 391 and Education 392, and vho meet other college prerequisites 
for student teaching^ procede to this course. 

In this experience,- emphasis is also placed on skillful, effective 

1?* 

classroora interaction and the utilization of new approaches and materials 
which help stimulate the urban child in his learning setting. 
Senior Year — First Semester 

Student Teaching in the Elementary School yields 7 hours (lO weeks). 
Prerequisites for ^student teaching are: 

A. Senfbr standing in the College vriLth a minimum over-all grade 
average of "C." 

B. Completion of prerequisite courses. 

C. ^ Completion of at least twelve semester hours of work in residence 

in the College. 

D. Approval by the Chairmaji of the Division of Education and Psychology. 
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Junior students v^ho have received "Professional Acceptance" from the Chairman 
of the Division of Education and Psychology ^— ^ 

These students have been approved as having: 

A. Completed all required courses with an average grade of "C" 

B. Received an average of "C" in English Composition 

C. Shown satisfactory speech patterns 

D. Shown satisfactory physical condition 
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COMPREHEIfSIVE EXPLANATION AND ANALYSIS. OF THE PROGR/J^l 



Washington^ D. C. like other great metropolitan areas, has been com- 
bating a multitude of problems attributable to the mass infliix of persons 
from rural communities into its inner city* 

Realizing the niultiplicity of educational problems in the'public 
schools of this city, the District of Columbia Teachers College in associa- 
tion \7±th the D.C. Public Schools initiated a program of Urban On-Site 
Teacher Education to deal more realistically with these problems. 

This program begain in the spring semester of 1969 at D.C. Teachers Col- 
lege and is still in progress. During this period, eighty-five (85) students 
have completed or are near completion of the three components of professional 
'training. The related components of the program are: 

Level I. Education 391r"Child and Curriculiam (1st Junior Experience) 
Level II. Education 392 — Child and Curriculum (2nd Junior Experience) 
Level III. Education hSl — Student Teaching in the Elementary School 

Currently, there are three Teacher Education Center, namely: Bruce Ele- 
mentary School, Seaton Elementary School, and Truesdell Elementary School. 
(Note: Description of each school follows). 
Blanche K. Bruce- Elementary School 

Blanche K. Bruce Elementary School is one of the oldest buildings in the 
Model School Division (see definition o"f terms) aaid was named for Blanche Kel- 
son Bruce, a Negro senator from Mississippi." 

Bruce has an enrollment of * 322 children in kindergarten through grade 6. 
Of the schoool enrollment, IO9 are welfare recipients, 205 receive free luncher. 
and due to the school population are eligible for Title I funds. 



There are seventeen classrooms with a staff that includes twelve (12) 
resident teachers and twelve itinerant teachers, a coiinselor, a librarian, 
and a community school coordinator. 

Other personnel at the school include eight (8) students, a coordinator, 
and a teacher aide from The George Washington University, and two (2) stu- 
dents fi:om Howard University. 

There are many programs in existence at the Bruce School, including: . 
a Community School, Initial Training Alphabet, School Mathemati^^s Study 
Grovip Program, and Multi-ethnic Studies, 
Seaton Elementary School 

Seaton Elementary School is located in the inner-city of the District 
of Columbia. It is a relatively new and modern plant which lends itself to 
a variety of activities and prpgreuns. Seaton is also a Model School Division 
"school. 

Seaton has an enrolment of 72h students in pre-kindergarten through 
grade six. In addition, there is a pre-school program for children two years, 
nine months to four years of age. The student body is all black, and most of 
the children come from families of low-economic means. 80% of the school^ s 
population participates in the free lunch progre^jn for neeiy children. 

The staff is integrated, and consists of 26 classroom teachers (grades 
Pre-K-6), four pre-school teachers, and special teachers in physical educa- 
tion, art, music, speech, French, allibrarian, counselor, assistant principal 
and principal. 

Georg^e Truesdell Elementary School 

The George Truesdell Education Center is located in a lower' middle class 
neighborhood of the District of Columbia. It was formerly one of the two 
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laboratory schools used as a training center for student teachers from D.C, 
Teachers College, George V/ashington Ihiversity, and Howard University. 

Truesdell has an enrollment of 999 children, including kindergarten 
through grade six. The school population is ^all black, with the exception 
of one pupil. AD. of the classrooms are self-contained. In February of 
1972, the first grades plan to experiment mth cross class grouping to meet 
more effectively the individual needs of the children. Truesdell 's staff 
includes a principal, an assistant principal, thirty- three resident class- 
room, teachers, a^librarian, a media librarian, a counselor, six special sub- 
ject area teachers, a reading mobilization team, a mathematics mobilization 
team, one office secretary, tv7o office clerks, one store clerk, two lunch 
clerks, six cafeteria vrorkers and five custodians. 

The Truesdell Teacher Education <Ienter has an on-going program with area 
colleges amd universities that provide services to its staff, its pupils, 
and the community. The following university-oriented projects are now under- 
way at the center: 

District of Columbia Teachers Collep;e 

Education 392^-The Child and the Curriculum On-Site 
Course Offering— Education 67OF 
Tutoring Service— 1 Tutor 

The George Washington University 

Tutoring Service — 22 Tutors 
Howard University 

Tutoring Service— U Tutors 
The University of Maryland 

« 

Tutoring Service— 3 Tutors 
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In addition, the Truesdell School serves as a Demonstration Center for 
students from area colleges in a Teacher Preparation Progrun* 

The Truesdell School was selected, for the project because of the rapid 
change in the community and the high enrollment of disadvantaged yoimgsters 
in the school area, and for the pedagogic techniques offered in a school 
v/here teacher-training v;as in progress.. 

'After 1969^ the D,C. Teachers College was transferred, by an Act of 
Congress from the jurisdiction of the Board of Education to the Board of 
Higher Education. Truesdell remained with ohe Board of Education and reas- 
sumed the role of a neighborhood school. 

In the On-Site Program, schools are used as resouirce centers. All 
available physical, human and material resources are drawn upon to enrich 
the experiences offered to the students. Students participate in the fol- 
lovriLng activities: 

1. Observation of effective and ineffective teaching behaviors; 

2. Study of the nature of learning and human development; 

3« Diagnoses of the needs of children — all levels; 

4. Direct contact with children in large social situations — halls, 
cafeteria, playground, auditorium, field trips, classrooms, 
after-school activities, etc. 

5* Experiences with simulated teaching; 

6.. Small group or mini-teaching situations; 

Concentrated classroom situations (approximately 6 weeks) — 
(Monday and Tuesday only) for observation and limited partici- 
pation. 

Operation of the Program in the Truesdell Education Center 

Approximately fifteen (15) students are enrolled in this center. They 
report to the Teaching Center in the Truesdell School (room assigned) at 
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8:00 awn. and remain until k:00 p.m. each Monday and Tuesday. 

Here, instruction is based on concepts related to learning, human develop- 
ment, society, planning, and research. 

Methods in the language arts, general methods of teaching, science, math, 
and social studies are emphasized with a team ot instructors vho work directly 
with the coordinators and the students. 

The students have the opportunity to consider learning theory concurrently 
,\dth practical experiences in classrooms with children and the regular school 
staff. 

Many traditional concepts of pre-service training are discarded and re- 
placed with innovative approaches to teach education. Among these are: 

a. The teaching of methods courses in a school milieu making maximum 
use of experiences with children 

b. The use of practicing teachers as methodologists 

c. The use of inner city schools as settings for a college program 
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OBJECTIVES OF TIIE PROGRAiM 



A, To aid students in defining some of the purposes of the urban school 
as they relate to teal "self-concept". 



B. To reinforce, with students, through direct contact vrith children, 
basic characteristics and general principles of child growth and 
development. 



C. To provide oppor trinities for students to gain' skills in techniques 
and methods essential to teaching in the urban learning setting. 



D. To relate theory vith reinforced practice into -functional field 
experiences, including direct teaching. ; 

/ 

f 

E. To encourage continuous evaluation in each aspect of the program. 

F. To develop understanding of steps in diagnostic teaching. 

G. To implement procedures for individualizing instruction. 

H. To implement theory in practice. 



I. • 

ERIC 
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THE BUDGET 



The budget allotnient for the progreun is divided into foiir (H) cate- 



gories*^: 



I. 



Instructional Materials 



$2,000*00 



II. 



Instructional Media 



1,700*00 



III. 



Consultants 



75o;qo 



IV. 



Field Trips 



^00.00 



Total 



$ifV950.00* 



Justification ; 

In order to train prospective teachers for more effective performance in 
learning settings, necessary equipment, materials and relevant experiences 
f.re needed. 



can demonstrate their skills in the art and science of teaching. They should 
be able to carry forth rf. search, and experimentation ^rith children, and induct 
students into workable strategies that include educational theory and practice. 

The three teaching centers, in the program, include over 2,000 pupils who 
receive benefits and enrichment from all resources "on-site." 

Only one (l) of the centers is eligible for special funding under Title 
I which supplements regtilar 'school requests. 

Therefore the following justifications are supportive of the budget alloted* 

1* Easy access of equipment to students in the teacher education 
centers will facilitate planning for pupils; and will provide 
for continuous assessment and constant utilization of teaching 

Applicable through 1972 



With adequate supplies^ for instruction, staff members and instructors 
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materials. 

2. Appropriate materials will encourage and stimulate prospective 
teachers to become more creative. 

3. Individualization of instruction will be possible. 

The children, in the centers, will benefit by guided discovery 
and inquiry through meaningful environments and varied field 
K ^ ' trips . 

5- The school cvirriculum will be enhanced by utilizing relevant 
instructional resources; which include materials that are 
multi-ethnic, multi-social class, and are urban oriented. 

6. Field trips will reinforce and provide meaningful learning 
experiences. 

7. Continuous instruction and workshops can be offered to instruct 
students in the care and use of media; and in explicit use and 
adaptation of instructional materials. 

8. Consultant use will provide a cognitive base, for expanding and 
reinforcing current trends in meaningful teaching situations. 



r 
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iSVALUATION PROCEDURES MD DATA 

The' evaluation procedures are not only concerned with the subject 
matter (cognition) learned but vath attitudes, interests, skills, and per- 
sonal-social adjustment 'along T«ath analysis of teaching behavior. 

The type of teacher in the elementary school program demanded by our 
times shoiild be acquainted more explicitly with the natiire of learners and 
the learning process, a closer identification of education with the demands 
of living in contemporary society and the development of teaching proced\ires 
that take into account the broader objectives of the modern elementary school. 

The evaluation procedures attempt to obtain 8 complete pictiire of each 
individusa student as he relates to the teaching process. Although it is 
necessary to sample different aspects of behavior at different times by using 
a variety of instruments and procedures, interpretattions of behaviors relat- 
inglio specific goEils are made in terms of the total personality of the stu- 
dent performer. For this reason, it is important not only to find instruments 
and procedures that yield accurate information concerning the various aspects 
of assessment but also to interpret these various indexes of behavior against 
the whole educational background of the student. 

Use is made of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory to check preser- 
vice attitudes. 

Evaluation is worked out through cooperative study and planning by the 
staff of students and persoa"ael of each Teacher Training Center. 

Evaluation is continuous. It takes place simultaneously with teaching 

•""Cook, Walter W., Leeds, Carroll, and Callis, Robert, Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory, The Psychological Corporation; New York, New York: 1969. 
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and learning ♦ 

Evaluation is cooperative. Students are encouraged to engage in self- 
evaluation of each teaching set. The student learns to become increasingly 
independent in appraising his own progress, problems and grovrth. Through 
daily sharing and participating in the total learning process, he will use 
the data gathered in the evaluation program to guide his progress more ef- 
fectively toward his goals. 

&/aluation fosters continuous program re-vamping and revision. Every 
phase of the program is under constant evalution in terms of the major ob- 
jectives sought. The program is flexible enough to enable each participant 
to change a course of action whenever the results of evaluation indicate 
that a change is desirable. 



EVALUATIVE IKSTRlBffiNTS 



I 
I 

-> 

i 
I 
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OBSERVATION GUIDE 

Student . 

Supervising Teacher ^ " 

Comment briefly to indicate that the student-teacher— 
4^-' i. Established rapport- 



2. Evidenced knowledge of developmental patterns in children- 



3. Showed ability to work vath a small group- 

c 

h. stimulated thinking on the following level or combination of levels: (check) 

Perception 

Enumeration and listing 

Association 

Relate to experiences 

Concept Attainment 

Abstracting for purpose of grouping 

Creative Thinking 

5. Your suggestions for improvement;^. 



r 

erIc 



Room 

Grade 
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MICRO-TEACHING EVALUATION CHECK LIST 
Name . " Date 



Lesson No, Observer for: 



Make a comment beside the skill(s) you observe during the micro-teaching 
period. 



1, Did the teacher use ques- 
tions in the lesson? 



2, Were they convergent 
questions? 



3* V7ere they divergent 
questions? 



Were the materials suit- 
able for the lesson? 



5. What were the skills 
involved? 



6* Were the pupils parti- 
cipating in the lesson? 



?• Was it a discovery 
lesson? 



8, Was the lesson an open- 
ended one? 



9. State the objective. 



10, What vas the evidence that 
the objective was accom- 
plished? 



OTHER COMMENTS 
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391 

Education 392 
h31 



OBSERVATION-EVALUATION FORM 



Student Teacher Grade 



School Date - Time 



1 - Itore than adeqmte 2 - Ade(iuate .-3^- Less than adequate 



Activity 



Evidence of planning and preparation. 



Evidence of effective organization of lesson. 



Evidence of knowledge of and rapport with pupils. 



Evidence of evaluation of results. 



COMMENTS: 



Obser'-ed by: 



Signature 



Title 
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INTERPRETATION OP OBSERVATION EVALUATION FOm 

Planninfy and Preparation 

Written lesson plan, teaching notes, availability of appropriate educa- 
tional materieilSt 

Effective Organization of Lesson 

Stimulated interest in the lesson by using previous learnings, visual 
aids, developing vocabulary and concepts, using motivating questions. 

Logical steps in procedure based on established purpose with a summary. 

Provided for follov;-up work, 

Kno^sledge of arid Rapport with Pupils 

Avjareness of child grovrch and development. Relationship that exists 
between teacher and pupiJ.s (too permissive, too controlled, friendly, under- 
standing/^supportive, etc . ) 




Evaluation of Results 



Written (charts, records, seatwork, tests); oral (class, group, and 
individual evalution of effort). 
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WALUATIOK 
Education 391 - 392 

The Suggested Evaluation Standards should be shared with your 
student teacher. Then, evaluation will be done cooperatively. 

Please check items relative to the "characteristics of the grade" 
you are giving the student. This will support your evaluation. 

Make comments aind suggestions (on the back of the form) concern 
ing the strengths and weaknesses evidenced. 

Write yo\ir letter grade, sign, and date your evaluation. 
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SUGGESTED EVALUATION STANDARDS 

CHARACTERISTICS OP A STUDENT TEACHER V7H0 -SHOULD RECEIVE A GRADE OF "A*" 

!♦ Completes work on time, us^^s a creative approach vhen possible, 
and does not need to be reminded of obligations. 

2. Is sensitive to the need for studying the needs , capacities and 
interests of individual students , and is able to use information 
gained from such studies of students ♦ 

3. Is cooperative with all school staff and personnel. 

k* Has unusual ability in getting ideas across to children. 

5» Is able to get each child in a group to contribute to the group 
learnings. 

6. Is competent in initiating and guiding group activities of several 
kinds • 

7. ?lans thoroughly in advance. 

8. Is highly enthusiastic about his work, and this enthusiasm is 
contagious. 

9. Has a broad general education background which he can put to use in 
teaching areas. 

10. Is very competent in both oral and vnri-tten language. 

11* Has a well-modulated and pleasant speaking vocie, free from obvious 
accents. 

12* Is highly dependable. 

13* For this student you may predict ur.asual success tin teaching. You 
recommend him \d.thout reservation. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A STUDENT TEACHER mO SHOULD RECEIVE A GRADE OF '"B." 

1. Is enthusiastic and interested in teaching. 

2. Completes work on time, showing some creativity and does not need 
to be reminded of bbligations. 

3. Frequently goes beyond the assigned work and brings in additional 
materials, ideas, and techni^^es. 

Usually provides for individual differences in group. 

5. Effective pupil- teacher planning usually in evidence. 

6. Group activity techniques are usually carefully planned. 
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?♦ Has a general education backgroxmd needed for a particxilar lesson. 

8. Makes fe\^ errors in language usage, and has a pleasant voice. 

9. Keeps children busy \rt.th worthwhile assignments most of the time. 

10, Shows improvement in teaching techniques and in ability to handle 
children. 

U. For this student you may predict better-than-average success in 
teaching. You would employ him. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A STUDJp^T TEACHER WHO SHOULD RECEIVE A GRADE OF "C". 

1. Usually completes assignments on time. 

2. Shows gradual improvement. _^ 

3. Usually enthusiastic, but sometimes seems tired, bored or disinterested. 
Allows outside interests to interfere with preparation at times. 

5. Plans largely for v;hole group, little evidence of individual needs. 

6. Shows some evidence of teacher-pupil planning and evaluation. 

7. Does what is required, but does not use initiative in bringing new 
materials, ideas or techniques. 

8. Shows some lacks in his borad educational background, but is willing 
to fill these in if brought to his attention. ^ 

9. Shov7s little desire to make lessons interesting and \musual. Tends 
to follow a similar pattern in his work. 

10. For this student, you may predict average success. He would be 
competent in an average situation. He may require some initial 
guidance. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A STUDENT TEACHER WHO SHOULD RECEIVE A GRADE OF "D" OR 
iiptt ^ 

1. Seldom shows enthusiasm for teaching or interest in professional woi-k. 

2. Is irregular in assignments. Many are late or done carelessly. 
3* Does hot take work seriously. 

k. Rarely makes any effort to become familiar >ath problems and capaci- 
ties of individual students. 

5. Planning is poor, with no attention to student interest, student 
planniiig or student evaluation. 

6. Subject matter background is inadequate. 
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7. For this student you may predict failure* You cannot recoinmenc? him 
for a position. 



ERIC 



3 



-a 
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Education 391 sind Education 392 
The Child and Curriculum 

Name of StuHent: 

School: 

Supervising Instructor: 

Date : ^ 

Recommended Letter Grade: ^ 

Absences: 

COMMENTS 

Strengths: 



I 

WeaKness: 



Suggestions: 



Signature 
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EDUCATION 391 - 392 
STUDENT EVALUATION FORM 



Name Date 



a. Write a brief siimniary of your evaluation of Child and Curriculum On-Site. 



b. List any suggestions you might have for changes or additions to the course. 
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DISTRfCT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 

tfoo HARVARD rrRisr. N.W. 

WAtHINaTON. D. C* ZOOOB 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: Principals, Assistant Principals, Cooperating Teachers, Instructors 
and Counselors 

FROM: College Coordinators— l^iiriam C. Everette, Mildred E. Tison, and 
Jataesetta R. Doby 

RE: Evaluation of Education 391-392 

Child and Curriculum On-Site Prograjn 

DATE: May 3, 197I 



The Child and Curricultom On-Site Program has been in operation for 
the past two years in Seaton, Truesdell and Tubman Elementary Schools. 
These schools serve as Training Centers for Junior students in methods 
of teaching, practice work and evaluation. 

During this period, eighty junior students have participated in 
the program r 

As the end of the second year approaches, the coordinators are 
again assessing the program and invite your comments. 

Please return the enclosed form by Tuesday, May 25, 1971. Thank 
you for your cooperation. 



Miriam C. Everette 
Coordinator, Section G 



Mildred E. Tison 
Coordinator, Section C 



Jamesetta R. Doby 
Coordinator, Section F 
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EVALUATION FORM 

■f 

!• How effective do you feel this Child and Curriculiam Program has been 



er|c 



to date? 



2» V/hat suggestions do you offer for more effective implementation of the 
Drogram? 



3* In what specific and significant areas of yoior school program have the 

students been involved? (Example: classroom, commvmity action, tutoring, 
etc. ) 



h. ^'That benefits were accrued by the children from this prograrn? 



5» Other comments: 
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Summary of Student Evaluation of The Urban On-Site Teacher Education Preparation 
Strengths ; 

1. Opportunity to learn theory and practice it in a school setting. 

2. Early opportunities afforded to work directly with children on an 
individual^ small group arid entire class relationship. 

3. A richer atmosphere for developing a teaching style is afforded in 
and elementary school than in the college. classroom. Working in 
close contact >'ith the children^ one can see^ hear, and feel the 
sensation of the classroom. 

The presence and relationship of a coordinator on-site who can 
offer continuous evaluations as students attempts to teach through 
each stage. 

5. Available classroom to practice techniques of creating an effective 
learning environment. 

Stmimary of Instructor's Evaluation of Urban On-Site Teacher Education Preparation 

Strengths ; Students 

1, Opportiinity to work with college students in an elementary school 
setting. 

2, Small class size affords an opportunity to individualize instxnaction. 

3, The expertise of resident clinicians to facilitate and correlate . 
theory and pz^actice. - - 

U. The opportunity to revise^ evaluate, and analyze one's teaching 
style. 

Summary of Supportive Staff Evaluation of The Urban On-Site Teacher Education 
PreparaticMi . 

Strengths: 

1. Provided on-the-site training for students v/hich enables them — 

a. to be cognizant of individual differences among inner-city 
pupils v/ithin an urban school setting. 

b. to experience the operation of a total school environment 
in relation to facilities, equipment and persohnel. 

c. to have the opportunity to see interaction among staff mem- 
bers, administration and piq)ils« 

2. The Urban On-Site Teacher Education Preparation Program has been 
most effective. The involvement of college students in the Tutorial 
Program was very important for prospective teachers. 
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3. The program has given the studDnts an opportiinity. to put theory 
into immediate practice, and has also given them the opportunity 
to vatness the total function of the school and of the classroom 
teacher early in their careers. 

Summary Si: atements by School Staff Re; Benefits Accrued by Children 

1. Children gained many experiences and had the opportunity to parti- 
cipate in more activities that may not have been possible without 
an "extra teacher". 

2. Tutorial benefits—closer emotional relationships; technical in- 
structions in perceptual areas. 

3. Grovth resulting from individualized attention. 
h. Pupils can often identify ^-ath students. 

5. Children had another adult to talk to and with; immediate response 
to problems and work was available. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF EROGRAlvI TO TEACHER EDUCATION 

This course improves teacher education because it offers significant 
innovative changes in the preparation of prospective teachers • 
Kinderj^arten - 6 

Basic orientation of students to the teaching act; through explicit 
guidance of a team effort (college faculty, classroom clinician, subject 
matter specialists) is offered at the Teacher Education Center "Gn-Site". 
The student is introduced to the role of teacher as "an engineer of learning 
and development;" and he meets the virban child (just as he is) in his o\m 
setting — as a "consumer of educational services". 

Through direct experiences, supported by theory, the prospective teacher 
is able to identify and plan for the: cognitive grovrth, formation of concepts, 
cognitive learning styles, readiness and stimulation of learning, evaluation 
of learning and development that he meets through the direct experiences and 
contact vTith children. 

The student is able to meet the needs of the urban learner, and \d.th non- 
verbal attitudes and develops positive concepts in teaching-learning interaction* 

The coiurse format allo-^^s flexible teaching modules to develop, as the 
knowledge and skills of the students become more refined. 

Opportunity for planning based on attainable objectives is promoted; and 
the necessity for planning becomes a reality. 

Students are able to identify and begin to analyze the teaching role as 
one that involves guiding-learning activities, developing communication pro- 
cessess, using diagnostic and prescriptive techniques, and utilizing remedial 
teaching procedures. 
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Evaluation of learning and development of the urban elementary child 
(kindergarten-six) throvigh each level of the student's professional experi- 
ences is an important component. 

The constant feedback and continuous evaluation in each element of the 
prograifij through developed evaluative instruments, reinforces the evaluation 
component as a positive factor in their training of the student for the teach- 
ing act. 

Further, the opportunity for taped and coding experiences does promote a 
more secure teacher, vmo is able to..meet the. demands of today's elementary 
school children; especially in our "Nation's Capital" as an urban culture. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS: ROLE DESCRIPTIONS (PERSOJJNEL) 

Faculty Instructional Teams : 

This borni applies to all persons who v7ork directly with the parti- 
cipating students — 

a. On-site coordinators 

b. Cooperating teachers^ 

c. Supportive staff and enrichment teachers 
Resident Clinicians : 

These classroom teachers stationed at the on-site location, v;ho 
present activities for children and give guidance to participating 
students. 
Student Participants 

a. Level I - Participants (Education 391) 

Elementary education majors who*^have completed 6k or more recorded 
college credits but fewer than 96 and are ready to enter the professional 
semester of The Child and the Curriculum. 

b. Level II - Participants (Education- 392) 

This includes those students in the professional year who have 
completed Education 392. 

c. Level III - Participants (Education U31) 

All students who have completed both Education 391 and Education 392 
successfully, and v;ho have more than 96 recorded college credit. These 
students must have met certain division requirements and must have an 
average of "C". 

"On-Site" Coordinator-Instructor 

This person coordinates activities involving the children and cooperating 
faculty instructional team. In addition, he instructs his indvidual class 
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Getting Acquainted With Our Urban Coamuniiy 




The Cooperating Teacher Reinforcing The Team ipproach 
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